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barbarians provocation without subjugating them effectively, and the
sequel in both cases was a barbarian avalanche.1 In the second millen-
nium B.C. the Kassite barbarian highlanders reacted as the Gutaean
barbarian highlanders had reacted in the third millennium. The Kassites
were the beneficiaries of Hammurabi's work in Shinar, as the Lombards
were of Justinian's work in Italy; and, when, after a social interregnum,
the curtain rises in the fifteenth century B.C. on a nascent Babylonia
World, we find the whole of Babylonia under Kassite domination.2 Nor
are these Kassite residuary legatees of Hammurabi's empire in its
metropolitan provinces the only barbarians who have profited from the
collapse precipitated by Hammurabi's excessive expenditure of a mori-
bund Sumeric Society's remaining stock of energy. The Kassite succes-
sor-state of a momentarily restored Empire of Sumer and Akkad in
Babylonia marches in the fifteenth century with a Mitanman successor-
state in Mesopotamia, with its centre in the basin of the River Khabur;
and, though Hammurabi's victim Assyria, unlike Hammurabi's own
imperial Babylon, has succeeded in keeping herself free from direct
barbarian rule, the fifteenth century finds Assyria standing at bay,
almost encircled by Mitannian territory and perhaps at times compelled
to acknowledge Mitanni's overlordship.3

An Egyptiac Chronological Framework for the 210 Years of South-West
Asian History Running from the Earliest of the Letters in the Diplomatic
Correspondence of King Sarrisi-Adad I of Assyria down to the Hittite
War-Lord MwrsiliS Ps Raid on Babylon

We now have to examine how the more or less well-established
framework of Egyptiac chronology will accommodate a phase of South-
West Asian history covering, in the aggregate, a span of about 210
years, made up of the last 12 years covered by the Man Archives before
Hammurabi's first regnal year,4 the 43 years of Hammurabi's reign, and
the 155 years, ending in the year of MursiliS's sack of Babylon, during
which the First Dynasty of Babylon lingered on after Hammurabi's
death. In order to fit into our approximately established correlation of
Egyptiac chronology with years B.C., any correlation of these 210 years
of South-West Asian history with years B.C. has to fulfil four conditions.
The initial date (i.e. the date at which Samsi-Adad I's diplomatic

1  Mr. M. B. Rowton comments: 'The military forces capable of defending [the Lower
Tigris-Euphrates Basin] against the barbarians were the national armies of the major
city-states. Hammurabi destroyed as many of these as he destroyed city-states. In place
of them he had only his own troops to oppose the barbarians, and unavoidably these
came to be over-extended. In the conquered territories a good part of the male population
would have gone into slavery, and, among the remainder, bitterness would be too great,
for at least a generation, to make it feasible for the Babylonian Government to take the
risk of enlisting them on any large scale in its own forces.*

2  See I. i. 116.

s See Gotze (Goetze), A.: Hetfdter, Charriter tend Assyrer (Leipzig 1936, Harrasso-
witz), pp. 9&-9Q and 116-17,

* The Mari Archives extend backwards in time over the twenty-seven years preceding
Hammurabi's first regnal year, but the particular correspondence in these archives that
has a bearing on the current state of relations between the^ Sumeric World and the Egyp-
tiac World is the diplomatic correspondence of King Samsi-Adad I of Assyria, and, while
this appears to extend over at least the last ten years before Hammurabi's accession,
there seems to be no warrant for supposing that any of the extant documents in this
series date from much farther back than that.